"WHY IN THE NAME OF GLORY WERE THEY PROUD?15    33
Like the theorist? of the Austrian Empire, who proved to thoir
own satisfaction that Italy was "a geographical expression", the
worthy ideologues of British imperialism like Sir John Sccloy have
opined that " India is not a political name but only a geographical
expression like Europe or Africa". In the guise of an objective pre-
sentation of facts, as in the " Survey Volume" of the Simon Report,
which even Loft-wing publicists in England praised to the skies, they
seek to terrorise the well-intentioned with the " immensity and
difficulty " of the Indian " problem ", (Rabindranath Tagore saw for
himself in 1U30 how "difficulties" many times more enormous were
solved in the Soviet country and wrote caustically on self-satisfied
British insistence ad nauseam on "difficulties " in India); they prate
about the " complication of language " with as many as " 222 verna-
culars", the "basic opposition" of Hindus and Muslims, the " con-
glomeration of races and religions'1, "the rigid complication of
innumerable castes ", the " congeries of heterogeneous masses ", etc.
etc. Their object of course, is crystal clear.
It is difficult to resist the temptation of quoting from an article on
the Simon Commission Report, which appeared in the "Labour
Monthly" (\ periodical long banned in India) in July 1930. The
writer, H. P.xrfo Arnot pointed out how, on the analogy of the Simon
Report, an " impartial " survey of the United States might read some-
what as follows:
" Tho sub-continent of the United States is characterised by the
grv,n,tent diversity of climate and geographical features, while its inha-
bitants exhibit a similar diversity of race and religion. The customary
talk of the United States as a single entity tends to obscure, to the
casual British observer, the variegated assemblage of races and creeds
which make up the whole. In the City of New York alone there are
to be found nearly a hundred different nationalities, some of which
are in such groat numbers that New York is at once the largest Italian
city, the largest Jewish city and the largest Negro City in the world.
The contiguity of such diverse elements has been a fruitful cause of
the most bitter communal conflicts. In the Southern States especially,
this has led to inter-racial riots and murders which are only prevented
from recurring by the presence of an external impartial power able
to enforce law and order. The notoriety of rival gangs of Chicago
gunmen and of the Chinese hongs in New York have diverted attention
from the not less pressing problems presented to the Paramount
Power by the separate existence of the Mormons in Utah, the Finns in
Minnesota, the Mexican immigration up the Mississippi and the
Japanese on the West Coast; not to speak of the survival in con-
siderable numbers of the aboriginal inhabitants1'.